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31  ST  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION,  PITTSBURGH,  OCTOBER  20-23,  1931 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  TO 

THE  3 1ST  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  P.  L.  A. 

Ralph  Munn 

Pennsylvania — second  in  population, 
second  in  industrial  output,  second  in 
wealth,  but  forty-eighth  in  its  provision 
of  public  libraries. 

Ask  any  one  to  name  the  state  in 
which  there  are  the  most  people  who  can- 
not reach  a public  library  and  that  per- 
son will  surely  guess  some  state  of  the 
South  or  some  new  state  out  West.  But 
no ! Above  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
above  New  Mexico  and  Idaho,  comes  our 
great  Keystone  State  at  the  very  top  of 
the  list.  Pennsylvania — the  state  which 
makes  the  nation’s  tariff  and  its  mil- 
lionaires, but  which  has  failed  to  provide 


public  libraries  for  about  three  and  one- 
half  million  of  its  people. 

It  is  not  a pretty  picture,  hut  to  be 
sure  that  we  realize  its  full  significance 
let  us  look  further : Pennsylvania  has 

three  entire  counties  in  which  there  is 
no  public  library ; in  three  other  coun- 
ties there  is  only  one  library,  and  that 
one  so  small  that  it  scarcely  counts ; 
twenty-two  cities  of  from  10,000  to  50,- 
000  inhabitants  are  without  libraries ; 
sixty  towns  of  5,000  to  10,000  inhabi- 
tants have  no  libraries.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts are  almost  untouched,  and  there 
we  find  two  million  or  more  people  with- 
out libraries.  All  of  this  in  the  second 
state  of  the  union  ! 

To  bring  this  challenge  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  librarianship  into  the  full  glare. 
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I must  continue  in  the  unpleasant  role 
of  a calamity  howler. 

We  have  a county  library  law,  but 
only  a few  county  libraries,  and  no  one 
of  these  is  sufficiently  financed  to  demon- 
strate its  maximum  value. 

We  have  a library  extension  division 
which  is  under  competent  and  enthusias- 
tic management,  but  its  effectiveness  is 
minimized  through  lack  of  funds  and  fa- 
cilities. 

We  have  no  summer  school  or  other 
minor  agency  for  the  training  of  libra- 
rians. 

We  have  one  of  the  weakest  state  li- 
brary associations  which  can  be  found 
among  the  major  states — weak  when 
compared  with  the  state  associations  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  points  West. 

Now  facing  this  challenge,  what  are 
we  going  to  do? 

Since  the  whole  is  composed  of  many 
parts,  each  one  of  us  should  first  give 
attention  to  our  own  library,  strengthen- 
ing it  so  that  it  will  command  the  utmost 
public  support.  The  example  of  a pro- 
gressive wrorking  library  will  do  more 
than  any  amount  of  extraneous  propa- 
ganda to  stimulate  the  desire  for  library 
service  in  nearby  communities.  Miss 
Merrill  for  the  A.  L.  A.  and  Miss  Mac- 
Donald for  the  state  would  no  doubt  tes- 
tify that  demonstration  libraries  are  the 
most  forceful  means  of  persuasion.  When 
we  give  the  best  possible  service  we  are 
not  only  serving  our  own  communities, 
as  is  their  due,  but  we  are  performing 
real  missionary  work  for  the  state  at 
large. 

I think  that  we  are  all  agreed  that 
Pennsylvania  can  never  be  given  ade- 
quate library  coverage  except  through 
the  county  or  some  other  large  unit.  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
is  finding  some  counties  too  poor;  per- 
haps we  also  shall  eventually  look  for 
some  other  unit.  But  for  the  present, 
at  least,  we  should  all  do  yeoman  work 
for  county  libraries.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  Library  to  take  the  lead  and 
we  should  complain  if  its  leadership  is 


not  strong  and  wise,  but  the  State  Li- 
brary can  never  do  the  job  alone.  Hard- 
ly a day  passes  during  which  we  in  Pitts- 
burgh do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
spread  the  idea.  In  refusing  to  send 
books  or  speakers  to  outside  communi- 
ties, we  always  couple  the  refusal  with  a 
glowing  description  of  what  we  could  do 
if  we  were  a county  unit.  Perhaps  you 
have  the  same  opportunities. 

But  while  we  are  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  county  library  to  laymen, 
we  should  search  our  own  hearts  and 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  ourselves 
blocking  the  issue.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  librarians  and  library  trustees  of 
small  libraries  who  fear  the  relinquish- 
ment of  some  of  their  independence  un- 
der the  county  system. 

About  two  years  ago  I presented  to 
our  Board  a contract  under  which  wre 
now  give  service  to  the  Borough  of  Mt. 
Oliver.  The  whole  idea  was  new  and. 
as  a selling  point,  I tried  to  think  of 
some  way  in  which  our  Library  would 
benefit  through  extending  our  service, 
but  I was  unable  to  think  of  a single  ad- 
vantage, direct  or  indirect,  which  might 
come  to  us.  It  seemed  that  we  gave 
everything  and  received  nothing  in  re- 
turn except  reimbursement  of  just  the 
barest  cost  of  service.  I finally  had  to 
tell  our  Board  that  it  should  agree  to 
the  contract  simply  for  the  good  it  would 
bring  to  our  neighbors  in  Mt.  Oliver.  So 
it  is  in  every  case,  and  these  librarians 
and  trustees  in  the  smaller  communities 
should  study  the  situation  and  see  that 
they  are  bound  to  gain  far  more  than 
they  could  possibly  give. 

On  Friday  morning  our  legislative 
committee  will  report  the  passage  of  two 
important  measures  by  the  recent  legisla- 
ture and  their  approval  by  Governor 
Pinchot.  Since  I do  not  wish  to  steal 
the  thunder  of  the  legislative  committee 
I will  say  only  that  these  hills  should 
aid  materially  in  spreading  county  libra- 
ries. 

The  lack  of  a summer  training  course 
appears  to  be  a serious  obstacle  to  libra- 
rianship  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  us 
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have  talked  of  this  need,  but  we  have  had 
no  definite  data  upon  which  to  base  our 
demands.  Perhaps  the  need  is  more  or 
less  serious  than  we  have  thought.  A 
special  committee  composed  of  Miss 
Turner,  Mr.  Keator,  and  Miss  Rayle 
have  just  completed  a survey  which  will 
be  presented  Friday  morning.  With  the 
findings  of  this  committee  we  shall  be 
able  to  steer  a more  intelligent  course  in 
our  demands  upon  some  state  agency. 

And  now  let  us  consider  our  state  as- 
sociation, which  I have  called  weak.  At 
the  outset,  let  me  say  that  it  is  weak 
only  in  numbers  and  therefore  in  influ- 
ence. As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  splendid.  No 
committee  could  have  given  more  effec- 
tive service  than  your  legislative  com- 
mittee gave  this  year.  Members  drafted 
for  special  committees  and  program  as- 
signments respond  willingly  and  ably. 
Individually  the  association  is  as  good 
as  the  best,  but  there  are  not  enough  in- 
dividuals. Also,  they  come  too  largely 
from  only  one  class  of  library. 

Unfortunately  the  association  has  not 
attracted  its  two  largest  cities.  These 
cities  have  not  been  interested  because 
the  association  is  weak,  and  the  associa- 
tion is  weak  because  the  two  big  cities 
have  not  been  interested — a vicious  cir- 
cle. 

Our  Pittsburgh  people  have  attended 
conferences  from  time  to  time,  hut  have 
come  back  disappointed,  reporting  that 
the  P.  L.  A.  is  of  interest  only  to  those 
from  the  small  libraries. 

I shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  Pitts- 
burgh does  not  respond  much  more  en- 
thusiastically after  this  local  conference. 

This  year  you  will  note  the  experiment 
of  providing  separate  round  tables  for 
large  and  small  libraries.  The  associa- 
tion itself  is  perhaps  too  small  to  justify 
departmentalization,  yet  I believe  that 
we  shall  never  attain  a balanced  growth 
unless  we  do  offer  appropriate  programs 
for  specialized  groups.  Perhaps  future 
presidents  will  go  further  and  provide 
round  tables  for  cataloguers,  reference  li- 
brarians, children’s  workers  and  other 
specialists.  Let  us  not  forget  our  col- 


lege and  university  section.  They  are 
smaller  in  numbers  and  their  interests 
might  easily  be  overlooked.  We  must 
guard  against  such  disaffection  as  is  now 
apparent  in  the  college  section  of  the  A. 
L.  A. 

Since  coming  to  Pennsylvania  I have 
heard  many  criticisms  of  Philadelphia. 
There  appears  to  be  a quite  general  feel- 
ing that  since  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia has  its  own  library  club  and 
shows  little  interest  in  the  state  associa- 
tion that  it  is  actively  opposed  to  us. 

Last  May  I asked  Mr.  Ashhurst  for  an 
interview.  No  one  could  ever  wish  for 
a more  cordial  and  open-hearted  recep- 
tion than  I received  from  Mr.  Ashhurst 
and  his  associates  both  in  the  library  and 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club.  I 
can  state  positively  that  whatever  op- 
position there  may  have  been  in  the 
years  long  past,  before  Mr.  Ashhurst’s 
incumbency,  is  now  no  more  than  his- 
tory. As  evidence  of  his  spirit  of  friend- 
liness, Mr.  Ashhurst  encouraged  Mr. 
Price,  assistant  librarian,  to  accept  ap- 
pointment upon  our  executive  committee. 
At  this  meeting  we  have  Mr.  Price  as 
exhibit  “A”  of  Philadelphia’s  friendli- 
ness. 

Now  let  us  bury  once  and  for  all  time 
the  idea  that  Philadelphia  is  unfriendly. 
I debated  seriously  the  advisability  of 
speaking  as  freely  as  this  of  a rather 
delicate  matter,  but  since  the  impression 
of  Philadelphia's  antagonism  has  gained 
general  currency  it  seemed  wise  to  give 
this  denial  equal  force. 

Philadelphia  is  friendly ; it  is  willing 
to  cooperate.  The  extent  of  that  cooper- 
ation depends  largely  upon  this  associa- 
tion— how  much  of  value  have  we  to  of- 
fer to  Philadelphia? 

Now  since  we  are  in  the  business  of 
slaying  phantoms,  let’s  lay  out  another 
ghost.  The  administrative  code  of  1923 
took  from  the  State  Library  its  inde- 
pendent status  and  placed  it  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
change  was  opposed  by  librarians  who 
feared  that  the  relatively  small  state  li- 
brary would  become  lost  in  the  huge  de- 
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partment.  Librarians  resented  the  plac- 
ing of  the  library,  particularly  the  Ex- 
tension Division,  under  a department 
headed  by  men  whose  closest  interests 
were  in  the  public  schools. 

Several  years  passed  and  when  I came 
to  Pennsylvania  I found  a spirit  of  bit- 
terness toward  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  which  extended  throughout  a 
considerable  part  of  our  older  and  more 
responsible  membership.  There  may 
have  been  reason  for  some  of  it,  but  as 
I analyzed  the  complaints  most  of  them 
seemed  not  properly  chargeable  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  They 
were  chargeable  rather  to  the  politics 
which  pervades  the  state  government  and 
to  its  general  inertia,  and  its  lack  of  in- 
terest in  projects  which  bring  neither 
jobs  nor  votes.  Libraries  were  not  pro- 
gressing— that  was  the  chief  complaint, 
so  the  blame  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
department. 

Not  so  long  ago  Dr.  James  N.  Rule 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  De- 
partment. For  many  years  Dr.  Rule  was 
a Pittsburgher,  and  his  friends  here  speak 
most  highly  of  him.  I recently  laid  be- 
fore him  all  of  our  grievances. 

Some  of  them  are  obviously  quite  be- 
yond his  power  to  remedy.  He  can’t  con- 
trol governors  nor  legislatures.  But  in 
at  least  one  very  important  particular, 
we  laid  a ghost  of  long  standing.  It  will 
he  explained  to  you  at  the  Friday  morn- 
ing session. 

The  State  Library  is  part  of  the  big 
Department.  That  -is  a fact.  We 
couldn’t  change  it  now  if  we  wanted  to, 
and  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  do. 
There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
State  Library  can  he  kept  freer  of  pol- 
itics and  make  much  greater  progress 
under  the  protection  of  a big.  recognized 
professional  department  than  it  could  by 
paddling  its  own  little  canoe.  My  con- 
tacts with  Dr.  Rule  convince  me  that  we 
can  secure  his  genuine  interest.  So  let’s 
bury  the  idea  that  the  Department  is  to 
blame  for  all  of  the  lack  of  progress — 
and  that  the  State  Library  has  been 
submerged. 


In  laying  before  Dr.  Rule  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  made  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  I told 
him  that  perhaps  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings have  come  through  the  lack  of 
contact  between  the  Department  and  the 
P.  L.  A.  So  I suggested  that  this  asso- 
ciation appoint  a small  committee  which 
would  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  give  the 
Department  whatever  advice  and  counsel 
it  might  wish  from  time  to  time.  In  a 
letter  received  last  Friday  Dr.  Rule  says 
that  he  and  Miss  MacKinjiey  believe 
that  such  a committee  would  be  mutually 
helpful,  and  that  they  would  both  wel- 
come its  appointment. 

On  Friday  morning,  then,  I shall  pro- 
pose the  appointment  of  such  a commit- 
tee. 

I sincerely  hope  that  your  new  officers 
will  carry  much  further  the  start — I 
think  it  is  a promising  start — which  has 
been  made  for  a better  understanding  be- 
tween the  P.  L.  A.  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

These  are  difficult  times  for  public  li- 
braries. Everywhere  we  hear  the  cry  for 
a lowering  of  taxes,  and  one  library  after 
another  reports  a serious  cut  in  its  ap- 
propriation. At  the  same  time  the  work 
of  most  public  libraries  is  expanding  be- 
yond all  records.  Here,  we  note  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  30%  in  our  circulation 
just  since  January,  1930,  when  the  de- 
pression began.  College  libraries  are  al- 
so subject  to  increasing  demands  while 
their  resources  remain  stationary  at  best. 

We  cannot  run  the  risk  of  alienating 
public  opinion  by  demanding  large  in- 
creases in  funds  ; we  must  recognize  that 
actual  distress  is  prevalent;  that  taxes 
have  become  really  burdensome;  that  tax 
payments  even  under  present  levies  are 
delinquent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  jeopar- 
dize the  solvency  of  some  municipalities. 

Yet  we  owe  it  to  our  libraries  and  to 
our  communities  to  make  known  the  pub- 
lic service  which  we  are  rendering  at  this 
time. 

In  your  city  and  mine  the  public  li- 
brary is  contributing  educational  facili- 
ties to  many  unemployed  people  who  are 
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trying  to  prepare  themselves  for  better, 
or  at  least  different  jobs.  A much  larger 
number  have  turned  to  the  library  for 
recreational  reading.  Here  a man  can 
keep  up  his  self-respect  amid  pleasant 
and  wholesome  surroundings.  The  very 
least  which  can  be  said  is  that  the  li- 
brary is  superior  to  the  street  corner  and 
the  pool  hall. 


Let  us  devote  the  immediate  future  to 
strengthening  our  positions  at  home ; to 
slaying  any  additional  ghosts  of  misun- 
derstanding which  keep  us  from  working 
together  with  maximum  effectiveness ; 
and  to  the  laying  of  well  considered 
plans  for  expansion  as  soon  as  the  eco- 
nomic skies  clear. 


GREETINGS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


I welcome  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
you  greetings  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  assurance  that 
this  Department  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  development  not  only  of  school  li- 
braries but  also  of  public  libraries  and  in 
the  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  in  this  field. 

In  its  new  quarters  in  the  new  Educa- 
tion Building,  the  State  Library  will  for 
the  first  time  be  adequately  housed  and 
equijjped.  and  also  physically  an  integral 
part  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. This  is  a distinct  opportun- 
ity, as  I see  it,  to  promote  and  increase 
the  service  of  the  State  Library  to  the 
general  public.  I feel  quite  optimistic 
that  better  days  lie  ahead  for  the  State 
Library,  and  assure  you  that  I shall  do 
everything  in  my  personal  and  official 
capacity  to  this  end. 


Miss  MacKinney  and  I will  welcome 
the  appointment  of  a small  committee  of 
the  Association  to  collaborate  with  us 
in  our  plans  for  the  development  not  only 
of  the  facilities  of  the  State  Library,  but 
also  those  of  public  libraries  generally 
over  the  State.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a course  for  the  training  of 
public  librarians  be  established  at  State 
College  in  connection  with  the  summer 
session.  Miss  MacKinney  and  I heartily 
endorse  this  project  and  will  give  it  our 
support. 

I am  confident  that  the  public  library 
in  Pennsylvania  will  go  forward  under 
Miss  Mac-Kinney’s  administration  along 
lines  that  will  be  directly  helpful  and 
progressive.  I bespeak  for  her  the  heart- 
iest cooperation  of  the  Association. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  James  N.  Rule 


THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  PITTSBURGH,  OCTOBER  20-23,  1931 


The  opening  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  Tuesday  evening,  October 
20,  1981 — in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Car- 
negie Library,  the  President,  Mr.  Munn, 
presiding.  Col.  Samuel  Harden  Church, 
President  of  Carnegie  Institute  was  in- 
troduced, and  welcomed  the  Association 
to  the  Institute  and  to  Pittsburgh.  Col. 
Church  in  turn  introduced  Mr.  Homer 
St.  Gaudens,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  the  difficulties  of  ar- 
ranging the  International  Art  Exhibit 
and  showed  slides  of  many  of  the  out- 


standing pictures.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  the  art  galleries. 

Wednesday  morning,  October  21, 

10  A.  M.  Lecture  Hall. 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  Presi- 
dent's address.  Mr.  Munn  reviewed 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Association, 
pointed  out  the  need  for  further  unity 
of  effort  and  emphasized  the  county  li- 
brary movement  as  our  undertaking  for 
the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  A.  Boyd  Hamilton.  Trustee  of  the 
Harrisburg  Public  Library,  presented  the 
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story  of  the  development  of  that  library 
and  urged  greater  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees  as  well  as  librarians  during 
this  period  of  financial  depression  in  up- 
holding library  service. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  followed  by  Miss 
Julia  Wright  Merrill.  Executive  Assist- 
ant. Library  Extension,  A.  L.  A.  Miss 
Merrill’s  talk  was  a practical  outline  of 
plans  for  arousing  support  for  the  li- 
brary movement  in  general  and  the  county 
library  movement  in  particular. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Munn 
introduced  Miss  MacKinney,  the  newly 
appointed  State  Librarian,  and  Miss 
Young,  the  new  head  of  the  State  Library 
Extension  Division. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  members 
of  the  Association  were  delightfully  en- 
tertained at  a tea  given  in  the  Foyer  of 
the  Music  Hall.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Church 
and  the  library  school  faculty  received. 
The  guests  were  served  by  the  students 
of  the  library  school. 

Wednesday  evening  the  following  sec- 
tional meetings  were  held  : — Small  Pub- 
lic Libraries — Large  Public  Libraries — 
College  and  University  Libraries — Hos- 
pital Libraries. 

Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  visiting 
of  nearby  libraries  by  various  groups. 
The  transportation  was  provided  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Carnegie  Library. 
The  three  trips,  the  Small  Library  trip, 
the  City  Branch  trip,  and  the  College 
trip  proved  of  great  interest  and  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  -the  program. 

Thursday  evening  at.  7 o'clock  the  an- 
nual banquet  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
Sclienley.  The  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  John  Macy  whose  theme  was 
Heading  far  Enjoyment.  At  the  close  of 
the  evening  Miss  Anna  MacDonald  was 
presented  by  some  of  her  friends  with  a 
gift  in  recognition  of  her  interest  and 
service  in  the  Association. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  was 
held  October  23.  1931  in  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  Pres- 
ident Mr.  Ralph  Munn  in  the  chair. 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  omit- 
ted. The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read, 
giving  a balance  on  hand.  October  15. 
1931,  of  $1,150.10.  Auditing  Committee 
reported  the  books  audited  and  found 
correct. 

A letter  from  the  Columbian  Library 
Association  was  then  read.  Mr.  Alfred 
D.  Keator  moved.  Miss  Edith  Patterson 
seconded,  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  to  learn  the 
facts  concerning  the  Columbian  Associa- 
tion and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
After  much  discussion  the  motion  was 
carried. 

Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney,  State  Li- 
brarian. brought  greetings  from  the  State 
Library  and  presented  a most  interesting 
program  of  work. 

The  President  then  read  a message 
from  Dr.  James  N.  Rule,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
pressing his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  li- 
braries of  the  State  and  his  desire  to  co- 
operate with  them. 

Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney  announced 
the  date  for  the  dedication  of  the  new 
State  Education  Building  as  November 
4 and  invited  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  attend  this  function. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee was  read  as  follows : 

President,  Miss  Margaret  Jackson, 
Hoyt  Library,  Kingston,  Pa.;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss  Harriet  McCarty,  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; Secretary,  Miss  Edna  Krause,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Wyomissing,  Pa.;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Harriet  T.  Root,  Public  Library, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Motion  was  made  that  the  Secretary 
cast  the  ballot  in  favor  of  these  nomin- 
ees. The  motion  was  carried. 

Miss  Margaret  Jackson  was  called  up- 
on for  a word  of  greeting. 

Mr.  Munn  presented,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Executive  Committee  the  ques- 
tion of  becoming  a sustaining  member  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  It 
was  moved  by  Miss  Adaline  Bernstein, 
seconded  by  Miss  Krause,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  become  a 
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sustaining  member  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  This  motion  was 
amended  by  Mr.  Keator  as  follows : 
“That  this  sustaining  membership  con- 
tinue until  the  Association  feels  neces- 
sary to  withdraw.”  The  amendment 
was  seconded  by  Miss  Frances  Dorrance 
and.  after  discussion,  carried.  The  orig- 
inal motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Miss  Himmelwright  presented  a reso- 
lution concerning  the  mutilation  of  books 
recommending  in  part ; “that  teachers 
discourage  use  in  notebooks  of  all  clip- 
pings and  cut-outs  from  magazines, 
books,  pamphlets  or  printed  matter  from 
any  source  by  whomsoever  owned.”  to  be 
sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  this 
resolution  be  endorsed  and  sent  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  discussion  on  this  motion  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Association  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  President  Munn  stated  that 
he  had  interviewed  Dr.  Rule  and  had 
been  assured  that  the  Department  would 
welcome  some  means  by  which  the  two 
groups  might  advise  together.  Motion 
was  made  by  Miss  Root,  seconded  by 
Miss  Himmelwright,  that  a standing 
committee  be  appointed  to  work  with 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  that  this  committee  consist  of 
the  President  of  the  Association,  the  im- 
mediate past  President  and  a third  mem- 
ber to  be  appointed  by  these  two.  Car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Charles  Carroll  reported  for  the 
Legislative  Committee  the  passage  of  two 
bills  through  the  State  Legislature.  The 
first  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Beidelspach- 
er,  was  a law  to  relieve  duplication  of 
taxation  for  counties  supporting  county 
libraries,  and  was  passed  immediately. 
The  second  bill  sponsoring  State  Aid  was 
carried  through  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Clubs.  Mr.  Car- 
roll  gave  an  interesting  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  legislative  procedure  in- 
volved. He  gave  much  credit  to  Miss 
Anna  MacDonald  as  the  mother  of  both 


bills.  In  closing  he  stated  that  the  sec- 
ond bill  would  need  close  watching  and 
urged  a constant  vigilance  upon  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sum- 
mer Training  School  was  next  called  for. 
Mr.  Keator  reported  for  Miss  Isabel 
Turner,  the  chairman,  that  a question- 
naire had  been  issued  to  determine  the 
need  for  such  a School  and  the  char- 
acter of  curriculum  most  desirable.  The 
Committee  thus  determined  the  fact  that 
a summer  school  is  desired  by  the  li- 
brarians of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  they 
stand  willing  to  support  it.  A motion 
was  made  by  Miss  Bastian,  seconded  by 
Mr.  .1.  Howard  Dice,  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  incoming 
Executive  Committee  for  action.  Car- 
ried. Miss  Jessie  Wilson  then  read  a 
resolution  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Alumnae  also  endorsing  such  a 
school. 

Miss  Evelyn  Matthews  brought  before 
the  Association  a plan  carried  out  in 
New  York  State.  District  Meetings  are 
held  in  the  form  of  institutes,  in  part 
supported  by  the  State  Library  Associa- 
tion and  in  part  by  the  Library  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  State.  Miss  Mat- 
thews suggested  that,  in  the  event  of  no 
Summer  School,  such  an  institute  be 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association,  and  that  a similar  plan  to 
hold  small  institutes  for  a day,  with  lec- 
turers to  be  paid,  might  be  adopted.  At 
the  request  of  President  Munn  she  put 
her  suggestions  in  the  form  of  the  two 
following  motions  which  were  passed — - 
viz.  That  the  Association  donate  $100 
from  the  scholarship  fund  for  the  present 
institute  which  is  sponsored  by  the  State 
Library  Extension  Division.  That,  in 
the  event  of  no  Summer  School  in  1932, 
the  executive  board  be  empowered  to  do- 
nate from  the  scholarship  fund  an  addi- 
tional $100  for  a one-week  institute. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  reso- 
lutions was  presented  by  Miss  Patterson, 
and  adopted  as  read. 

In  closing  the  meeting  President  Munn 
suggested  to  the  incoming  Executive 
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Committee  that  there  be  a little  better 
alignment  of  committees  and  definite  sug- 
gestions concerning  their  work. 

There  being  no  further  business  the 
meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 


A PROGRAM  OF  WORK  FOR  THE 
STATE  LIBRARY 
by 

Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney,  Director. 

I have  been  asked  by  our  president  to 
present  a program  of  work  for  the  State 
Library,  or  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  some  plans,  more  visions,  as- 
pirations and  dreams,  but  time  for  devel- 
oping a policy  or  program  has  been 
wanting,  during  the  three  months  I have 
been  Director  of  the  State  Library. 
Plans,  yes,  but  plans  for  moving,  for 
transferring  over  360,000  volumes  that 
have  reposed  in  the  old  library  building 
for  almost  forty  years,  or  since  1894,  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  new  Education 
Building. 

Many  books  half  forgotten,  though  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  have  been  pulled 
from  seclusion  on  the  shelves.  With 
this  resurrection  has  come  interest,  in 
the  history  of  the  State  Library. 

We  turn  the  pages  of  Legislative  rec- 
ord back  to  1815,  when  the  Legislature 
consolidated  three  libraries;  one  owned 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  by 
the  State  Senate,  and  one  owned  jointly 
by  both  houses,  into  a single  State  Li- 
brary. No  one  knows  the  size  of  this 
first  State  Library,  brought  into  exist- 
ence when  Governor  Snyder  approved 
the  Legislative  Act.  February  28,  1816. 

Thirteen  years  later,  or  1829,  the  first 
printed  catalog  showed  4,838  volumes. 
A little  over  a century  has  passed  and 
brought,  through  the  years,  new  quar- 
ters, additions  to  its  departments  of 
work,  and  an  increase  to  360,000  vol- 
umes, which  overflow  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  old  building. 

Wo  function  through  four  depart- 
ments ; Reference,  Law,  Archives  and 
Extension,  with  Genealogy  and  Docu- 
ment Section  attached. 


Our  Reference  Section  must  meet  the 
demands  of  all  departments  of  the  State 
government ; must  supplement  the  ref- 
erence work  of  our  universities  and  col- 
leges, especially  as  it  deals  with  Pennsyl- 
vania history,  showing  the  State’s  politi- 
cal and  economic  growth. 

The  newspaper  collection  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  existence.  We  have 
reprints  of  two  volumes  of  The  Ameri- 
can Weekly  Mercury  under  the  dates  of 
1719  and  1721.  This  newspaper  was 
founded  by  Andrew  Bradford  in  Decem- 
ber, 1719,  and  was  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  Middle  Colonies  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  third  in  the  United  States. 

The  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  re- 
quired the  State  Library  to  bind  and 
preserve  one  newspaper  from  every 
county  in  the  State.  This  law  was  in 
force  till  1923,  when  the  Administrative 
Code  was  enacted,  but  the  old  policy  re- 
garding the  preservation  of  newspapers 
still  prevails. 

Those  bound  before  the  days  of  wood 
pulp  are  still  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  As  much  cannot  be  said 
for  paper  used  in  recent  years. 

We  have  many  valuable,  rare  old 
books,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud, 
yielding  information  to  the  students  of 
original  research,  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  no  other  source  in  the  State. 

The  State  Author  Collection  has 
reached  a total  of  about  1,500  authors, 
who  are  identified  as  Pennsylvanians. 
We  appeal  to  all  librarians  to  help  us 
get  in  touch  with  their  local  writers. 

The  Archives  Department  aims  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  printed  and  manuscript 
material  about  Pennsylvania  which 
throws  any  light  on  the  history  of  the 
State  and  her  people. 

Some  of  this  material  has  been  in- 
dexed and  made  accessible  for  reference, 
but  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  employ 
sufficient  help,  thousands  of  documents 
turned  over  to  the  State  Library  by  the 
State  Department  are  not  mounted  nor 
indexed. 

Among  our  treasurers  here  are: 

(1)  The  original  Charter  of  Charles 
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II  to  William  Penn,  bearing  date  of 
March  4,  1681. 

(2)  The  First  Charter  of  Privileges 
and  Frame  of  Government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  granted  by  Wil- 
liam Penn,  which  concludes  as  follows 
“In  Witness  whereof,  I the  said  William 
Penn  have  unto  this  present  charter  of 
liberties,  set  my  hand  and  broad  seal, 
this  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month,  vulgarly  called  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two.  William  Penn.” 

(3)  Penn’s  Charter  of  1683,  which  is 
a slight  revision  of  the  famous  Charter 
of  1682. 

The  Charter  of  1682  was  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale  several  years  ago  and  at  that 
time  purchased  for  the  State  Archives. 
Penn’s  Charter  of  Privileges  of  1701  is 
not  in  the  Division  of  Archives,  and  in 
fact,  its  whereabouts  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  in  private  hands. 

(4)  There  are  various  Indian  Deeds 
in  the  Division  of  Archives.  The  best 
known,  and  one  bearing  the  signatures 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Iroquois  Chief- 
tains, is  one  of  1736,  by  which  the  Iro- 
quois Chieftains  deeded  to  successors  of 
Penn  the  Lower  Susquehanna  Valley. 
The  description  reads,  “all  said  River 
Susquehannah,  with  lands  lying  on  both 
sides  thereof,  to  extend  Eastward  as  far 
as  heads  of  the  Branches  which  run  into 
said  river  and  Westward  to  the  setting 
of  the  Sun.” 

(5)  Among  the  most  valued  manu- 
script books  are  The  Minutes  of  the 
Provincial  Council  from  1682-1776. 
These  are  followed  by  The  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  The  Minutes 
of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  The  Min- 
utes of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 
These  manuscripts  cover  legislative  ac- 
tion over  the  period  from  1682-1790. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies,  is,  as  you  may 
expect,  rich  in  Colonial  history.  Scat- 
tered all  over  the  State  is  much  valuable 
historical  material.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  garrets  and  cellars,  private  homes  and 
court  houses,  and  should  be  collected 


and  preserved  before  destroyed.  Will 
you  not  help  collect  this  material,  help 
educate  your  community  and  public  of- 
ficials? Now  we  have  a vault  adequate 
to  care  for  all  documents ; help  us  in- 
duce the  public  to  place  their  treasures 
with  the  State  for  safekeeping. 

A special  Genealogy  Department  will 
be  organized  and  one  of  the  finest  rooms 
in  the  new  building  set  aside  for  this 
collection.  We  have  a fine  collection  of 
family  histories,  and  hope  to  increase 
this  collection,  as  well  as  church  records 
and  records  of  old  burial  grounds.  In- 
duce churches  and  families  to  lend  to  us 
these  records,  at  least  long  enough  to 
make  photostatic  copies,  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  entrust  originals  to  our  safe- 
keeping. 

The  Law  Library  is  the  next  depart- 
ment, and  is  a collection  of  100,000  vol- 
umes, dealing  with  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  federal  government,  and  other 
states  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  those  of 
some  foreign  countries,  chiefly  England. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  part  of  the 
State  Library,  for  in  1816,  when  Gov- 
ernor Snyder  signed  an  act  bringing  to- 
gether libraries  of  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  that  collection  of  books  owned  by 
both,  they  were  purely  law  books.  In 
service  to  citizens  of  the  State,  it  is  not 
excelled.  The  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Governor  of  the  State,  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts  find  here  their  tools 
for  work.  In  addition  to  our  own  court 
reports,  we  have  a complete  set  of  Eng- 
lish reports,  Canadian  reports  and  Digest 
of  Laws  of  England.  We  have  a mar- 
velous collection  of  early  English  Law, 
running  back  to  1651,  or  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  one  hundred  years  before 
the  American  Revolution.  These  reports 
are  in  French,  the  language  of  the  courts 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  vol- 
umes are  priceless  and  bear  testimony 
to  the  skill  and  thoroughness  with  which 
those  early  collections  were  made,  which 
Governor  Snyder  welded  together  into  a 
State  Library. 

In  connection  with  the  Law  Library 
we  have  a Public  Document  Division, 
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which  is  entitled  to  receive  all  govern- 
ment publications  issued  for  distribution. 
The  public  documents  issued  by  other 
states  in  our  collection  are  not  complete, 
but  we  hope,  when  properly  shelved  in 
the  new  building,  to  be  able  to  check,  and 
chiefly  through  exchanges  with  other 
states,  complete  our  files  and  preserve 
for  posterity,  as  our  fathers  did  for  us, 
the  statutes  and  reports  of  the  Federal 
and  all  state  governments  of  our  genera- 
tion. 

The  Extension  Division  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  of  all  our 
departments  of  work.  It  fosters  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  libraries  and  aids  in 
every  possible  way,  by  visit  and  corres- 
pondence, those  libraries  already  in  exist- 
ence. In  small  communities  without  li- 
brary service  this  department  sends  trav- 
eling libraries  or  small  collections  of 
books.  Collections  are  also  loaned  to 
supplement  those  of  the  smaller  libra- 
ries. All  reference  work  by  mail  is 
handled  by  this  division.  More  than  half 
the  reference  work  of  the  library  comes 
to  us  by  mail.  Many  requests  for  sendee 
are  from  those  who  have  access  to  no  li- 
brary or  else  to  very  small  collections. 
Books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  even 
photostatic  copies  of  parts  of  books  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Through 
this  department,  by  mail,  by  book,  by 
truck,  by  freight,  by  express,  we  meet 
the  requests  of  our  large  rural  popula- 
tion. 

Why  have  I troubled  you  with  this 
rather  lengthy  description  of  the  work  of 
your  State  Library?  Because  I want 
you  to  aid  in  formulating  a program  or 
policy  for  that  institution  during  the 
next  four  years.  While  I realize  the 
responsibility  is  chiefly  that  of  our  staff 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, of  which  we  are  a part,  yet  you  as 
citizens  of  the  State,  interested  in  li- 
brary work,  have  also  a responsibility. 

We  hope  you  will  help  us  to  secure  a 
larger  appropriation  from  the  next  legis- 
lature that  we  may  embark  on  a much 
needed  expansion : To  develop  our  col- 
lection of  history,  sociology,  political 


science,  education,  economics  and  tech- 
nology, that  those  who  apply  for  aid  in 
person  or  by  mail  need  not  be  denied : 
To  fill  our  broken  sets  in  the  Law  Li- 
brary and  the  Document  Section  : To  ar- 
range, file  and  index  all  documents  and 
manuscripts  of  the  Archives  Division, 
and  place  a worker  in  the  field  to  edu- 
cate our  county  authorities  as  to  the  val- 
ue and  wisdom  of  filing  with  this  Divi- 
sion their  valuable  records. 

For  the  Extension  Division  we  have 
alluring  visions  of  the  establishment  of 
67  county  libraries,  fostered  and  devel- 
oped through  State  aid.  Six  or  seven 
counties  have  already  responded  and  ap- 
plied for  their  portion  of  the  $20,000, 
provided  by  the  last  Legislature. 

The  seed  has  been  planted  in  many 
counties  and  was  just  ready  to  sprout, 
when  the  present  blight  of  financial  dis- 
tress retarded  its  growth.  When  our 
people  ask  for  bread  in  such  numbers 
that  it  takes  all  the  resources  of  the 
county  to  meet  the  demands,  it  is  difficult 
to  finance  any  project  other  than  the 
demand  for  physical  sustenance. 

We  librarians  must  realize,  however, 
that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  library 
progress  has  such  widespread  demand 
been  made  upon  the  facilities  of  libraries 
of  the  State.  From  reports  of  libraries 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  comes  encour- 
aging news  that  their  service  to  their 
communities  has  been  doubled.  The  en- 
forced leisure  of  our  people  is  bringing 
in  its  wake  added  opportunity  for  defi- 
nite study  and  worthwhile  reading.  As 
“A  reading  people  is  a leading  people,” 
we  must  strain  every  effort  to  meet  this 
demand.  We  pledge  you,  through  our 
Extension  Division,  all  our  resources  to 
supplement  yours,  when  needed.  And 
while  the  State  Library  is  greatly  trou- 
bled because  our  ability  to  help  is  often 
limited  by  our  lack  of  resources,  yet  we 
draw  comfort  from  the  fact  that  a small 
collection  well  used  is  better  than  a large 
one  neglected. 

"When  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
passed,  at  its  last  session,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000,  to  aid  in  establishing 
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county  libraries,  it  placed  Pennsylvania 
in  the  vanguard  of  states  fostering  the 
establishing  of  this  type  of  library 
through  state  aid.  Our  representatives 
realized  with  the  librarians,  that  if  li- 
brary service  was  to  be  brought  to 
3,500,000  of  our  inhabitants  now  with- 
out such  service,  it  must  be  through  the 
medium  of  the  county  library. 

We  want  to  pay  tribute  here  to  those 
who  have  devoted  a lifetime  to  extending 
the  service  of  the  Extension  Division. 
To,  first  of  all  others,  Miss  Anna  A.  Mac- 
Donald who  retires  to  a well  earned  rest, 
to  Mrs.  Helen  Price  Harvey,  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Bliss  and  to  Mrs.  Helen  Rockwell 
Godeharles,  and  their  co-workers.  They 
laid  the  ground  work,  the  foundation  on 
which  we  are  now  prepared  to  build. 
Better  library  laws,  State  support,  and 
aroused  public  opinion,  are  the  legacy 
they  leave.  Nor  should  we  forget  those 
organizations  that  have  served  as  hand 
maidens  to  this  division  : The  State  Fed- 
eration of  Pennsylvania  Women,  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association  and  the 
State  Grange. 

As  Miss  Susanna  Young,  our  new  Ex- 
tension Librarian,  picks  up  the  threads 
laid  down,  and  endeavors  to  complete 
the  pattern,  we  ask  for  her  your  co-oper- 
ation. 

We  all  realize  that  no  library,  county 
or  city,  can  succeed  without  a library 
trained  worker  to  organize  and  administer 
the  same.  This  we  are  not  in  a position 
to  require  unless  we  provide  the  schools 
where  such  training  may  be  obtained. 
Therefore,  we  are  asking  for  a summer 
school  for  librarians  to  be  opened  at 
State  College. 

The  librarian  should  be  an  educator 
to  lead  men  to  books  that  will  give  cour- 
age to  carry  on  the  world’s  labors,  for 
the  tools  of  the  business  world  are  infor- 
mation and  skill. 

Briefly,  our  aim  is  to  develop  plans 
for  better  service.  Today  and  tomorrow 
will  bring  changing  conditions  for  which 
yesterday's  plans  will  not  suffice.  We 
ask  for  your  suggestions,  your  construc- 
tive criticism,  and  most  of  all,  your 


hearty  co-operation  to  make  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library  the  best  state  li- 
brary in  our  fair  land. 


LIBRARY  EXTENSION — A PLAN 
AND  A PROGRAM 

Summary  of  a Talk  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association, 
October  21,  1931 

by 

Julia  Weight  Merrill, 
Executive  Assistant  in  Library  Exten- 
sion, American  Library  Association 

“If  you  librarians  knew  anything  as 
good  as  this  county  library  plan,”  said 
an  agricultural  extension  worker  of  ex- 
perience and  standing,  “why  did  you 
keep  it  secret?”  He  went  on  to  tell  how 
in  his  boyhood  on  a Michigan  farm  a 
wonderful  box  of  books  had  come  by 
freight  from  the  State  Library  at  the  far 
away  capitol.  He  had  wondered  often 
what  the  modern  equivalent  of  that  long 
distance  service  might  be.  The  county 
library  seemed  the  answer.  But  why 
had  we  kept  it  secret? 

Now  library  extension  is  not  new. 
When  the  A.  L.  A.  was  organized  in 
1S76  one  purpose,  as  stated  in  its  char- 
ter, was  “disposing  the  public  mind  to 
the  founding  and  improving  of  libraries.” 
The  Library  Extension  Board  still  goes 
back  to  that  charter  statement. 

The  Board  began  by  painting  the  pic- 
ture of  the  national  problem.  While  the 
figures  of  its  survey  of  1926  need  to  be 
rechecked  with  the  1930  census  and  the 
developments  of  the  intervening  five 
years,  the  findings  are  still  essentially 
true.  One  of  the  most  important  was 
that  the  problem  was  national,  with  al- 
most every  state  involved ; not  a sec- 
tional problem  of  the  South  or  West  as 
many  had  thought.  The  next  step  was 
to  organize  a national  program  of  educa- 
tion, particularly  through  other  national 
agencies — to  lay  a foundation  of  public 
opinion  on  which  state  and  local  workers 
can  build.  Then  the  Board  has  worked 
with  the  state  library  extension  agencies 
and  state  associations  (or  helped  them  if 
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necessary)  for  library  extension  work 
must  be  done  state  by  state. 

For  so  big  a job  a plan  and  a program 
are  needed.  These  are  timely  words. 
We  hear  of  a "five  year  plan”  for  Rus- 
sia, a “ten  year  program  for  education 
in  Pennsylvania.”  They  are  disliked  by 
some  to  whom  they  mean  a rigid  scheme 
laid  down  on  nation  or  state.  To  me, 
however,  they  mean  a clear  understand- 
ing of  where  we  are  going  and  a chart 
for  getting  there.  They  are  the  antithe- 
sis of  the  slang  phrase  “We  don’t  know 
where  we’re  going  but  we’re  on  the 
way.” 

The  national  extension  program  was 
included  in  the  survey  of  1926  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  each  annual  report 
since.  It  is : 

The  Ultimate  Goal : adequate  public 
library  service  within  easy  reach  of 
everyone  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, through 

1.  A public  opinion  convinced  of  the 
value  of  public  libraries  and  of 
high  standards  of  library  service; 

2.  Effective  city  libraries  reaching 
their  whole  service  areas ; 

3.  The  county  or  other  large  unit  as 
the  basis  for  adequate  rural  public 
library  service; 

4.  A strong  state  library  extension 
agency  in  every  state  and  prov- 
ince. to  lead  in  library  develop- 
ment, to  give  supplementary  book 
service,  and  to  give  direct  service 
until  public  library  service  is 
developed. 

Organized  effort  toward  these  objec- 
tives on  the  part  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  in  the  closest 
cooperation  with  other  interested 
agencies,  through  field  agents,  pub- 
licity, distribution  of  publications, 
surveys,  demonstrations,  etc. 

A state  program  should  of  course  fit 
the  particular  state.  We  need  not  one 
state  program  but  forty-eight  programs, 
varying  widely  from  Delaware  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  Texas.  The  program 
must  be  drawn  out,  not  laid  down  on 


the  state.  It  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
be  adapted  to  a year  of  depression,  when 
emphasis  and  method  will  differ  from 
years  of  prosperity.  It  must  have  defi- 
nite objectives,  clearly  stated. 

United  effort  of  four  different  groups 
is  needed  in  making  and  in  carrying  out 
a program.  Both  a strong  state  library 
association  and  an  active  state  library 
extension  agency  must  contribute  to  it. 
Library  trustees  need  to  be  organized 
and  to  be  informed  and  interested  in  the 
whole  state,  as  well  as  in  their  own  li- 
braries. They  are  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense or  offense  among  the  laymen.  Then 
there  are  the  many  state-wide  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Grange,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  and  many  more. 

How  can  all  these  best  be  put  to 
work?  Not  by  having  all  the  planning 
done  by  the  state  library  association  or 
the  state  library,  with  the  follow  up 
work  handed  over  to  the  lay  agencies. 
Instead,  let  all  help  in  making  the  pro- 
gram so  that  it  will  be  their  own.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
program  meetings  in  several  states  in 
which  librarians  and  laymen  represent- 
ing a wide  variety  of  state  agencies  spent 
a day  or  half  a day  discussing  what  the 
library  future  of  the  state  should  be, 
and  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  the 
goal.  Each  group  has  made  a contribu- 
tion— librarians  from  their  professional 
knowledge ; the  laymen,  vision,  knowl- 
edge of  affairs,  of  publicity  and  other 
practical  methods.  Always  clear  cut  ob- 
jectives and  programs  have  resulted.  Of- 
ten legislation  has  been  put  through  im- 
mediately. Sometimes  a “citizens’  li- 
brary committee”  has  been  set  up.  A 
slogan  chosen  at  one  meeting  was  “A 
unified  library  program  for  Colorado, 
and  united  effort  behind  it.” 

Exact  knowledge  of  the  library  situa- 
tion in  the  state  is  obviously  needed. 
How  many  people  have  library  service ; 
how  many  are  still  without  it,  using  the 
1930  census  figures  as  a base?  How  do 
existing  libraries  compare  in  support,  in 
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use?  These  and  many  more  figures  need 
to  be  kept  up  to  date  and  made  easily 
available  and  graphic  through  state  li- 
brary bulletins  or  in  other  fashion. 
Trustees  need  to  have  them  in  hand. 
President  Munn  has  just  given  many 
Pennsylvania  facts.  I want  to  add  just 
one  that  I found  recently  in  studying  the 
1930  census.  Do  you  know  that  in  size 
of  rural  population  Pennsylvania  ranks 
second  among  the  forty-eight  states.  Ob- 
viously then  county  libraries  will  hold  an 
important  place  in  a state  program. 

Adequate  library  laws  are  an  item  to 
consider,  for  library  development  is  con- 
tingent on  them.  The  revision,  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  of  your 
county  library  law  is  a step  forward. 
Field  work  is  another  item.  Field  agents 
must  be  available  for  exhibits  and  talks 
at  meetings  of  state-wide  organizations 
and  for  visits  to  individual  counties  or 
communities.  Pennsylvania  is  a great 
state  to  cover.  What  could  be  done  if 
the  state  library  had  as  large  a field 
force  as  the  state  provides  for  schools,  or 
agricultural  extension? 

Demonstrations  and  experiments  are 
needed,  if  possible  with  other  agencies, 
as  the  Grange,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  participating  and  check- 
ing on  results.  The  recent  demonstra- 
tion of  county  service  in  New  Castle 
County  from  the  Wilmington  Institute 
brought  fine  results.  The  demonstration 
fund  was  provided  by  a local  citizen,  not 
even  a very  wealthy  person.  Harris- 
burg’s service  to  Dauphin  County  has 
been  partially  a demonstration.  During 
the  early  years,  the  library  drew  gener- 
ously on  its  own  resources  to  supplement 
the  very  limited  county  appropriation. 
As  a result  the  appropriation  steadily  in- 
creased. Much  money  has  been  given  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  New  York  and  others 
of  the  older  states,  for  library  buildings. 
Could  not  we  stir  the  imagination  of 
wealthy  and  public  spirited  citizens  so 
that  they  might  give  for  rural  service? 

State  aid  to  counties  is  needed  to 
stimulate  and  supplement  county  appro- 
priations. There  is  a limit  to  the  ability 


of  counties  to  tax  themselves  for  public 
services.  There  was  rejoicing  at  the 
New  Haven  Conference  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
when  the  word  came  that  Pennsylvania’s 
state  aid  bill  had  been  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  become  a law.  While 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  had  given 
state  aid  to  county  libraries,  based  on 
their  service  to  rural  schools,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  first  state  to  pass  specific 
legislation  recognizing  the  need.  Fed- 
eral aid  too  is  needed,  according  to  the 
Library  Extension  Board  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  A.  L.  A.  Because  of  the  de- 
pression, however,  effort  to  secure  fed- 
eral aid  will  probably  have  to  be  post- 
poned. 

Improvement  of  existing  libraries  be- 
longs in  any  program.  A partial  service 
county  library,  or  an  inadequate  city 
library,  holds  back  library  development 
in  its  neighborhood.  Conversely,  high 
quality  library  service  in  the  county  seat 
may  lead  the  country  people  to  want  it 
for  themselves. 

Other  points  to  consider  in  a program 
belong  outside  my  own  field,  so  I shall 
mention  them  without  discussing  them : 
school  libraries,  education  for  librarian- 
ship,  certification. 

I have  left  for  the  last,  perhaps  the 
most  important  item  of  all — a state-wide 
program  of  education  in  library  exten- 
sion. There  is  not  time  to  discuss  pub- 
licity methods  in  detail.  We  need  of 
course  to  use  all  modern  methods,  to 
carry  on  organized,  continuous  educa- 
tion. Often  we  do  not  begin  far  enough 
back.  We  talk  at  once  of  county  li- 
braries, instead  of  first  talking  about 
books  and  reading,  then  of  public  li- 
braries as  the  best  means  of  supplying 
books,  and  leading  up  to  the  fact  that 
country  people  can  have  public  libraries 
as  well  as  city  people,  by  using  a large 
enough  unit.  A former  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers used  to  say  to  the  specialists  she 
called  on  for  service,  “We  must  begin 
where  people  are  at.”  Applying  this  to 
library  extension,  let’s  begin  by  talking 
about  books. 
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A large  scale  state  publicity  program 
set  up  by  itself  might  cost  not  hundreds, 
but  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Since 
library  associations  haven’t  that  to 
spend,  shall  we  not  consider  first  of  all 
the  publicity  that  costs  time  and  brains, 
but  which  couldn't  be  bought  for  money. 
I refer  of  course  to  the  invaluable  pub- 
licity that  can  be  secured  through  state- 
wide lay  organizations.  The  A.  L.  A. 
Library  Extension  Board  has  laid  a 
foundation  with  the  national  agencies. 
You  will  want  to  know  what  has  been 
done  in  this  field  before  planning  state 
or  county  campaigns.  The  pamphlets 
and  leaflets  which  I hold  in  my  hand, 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  organiza- 
tions themselves,  are  worth  more  than 
our  own  library  extension  leaflets,  be- 
cause they  carry  with  them  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  agencies.  (See  list  at- 
tached). But  they  haven’t  just  hap- 
pened, they  have  been  the  result  of  A.  L. 
A.  contacts  and  co-operation  over  some 
years. 

State  White  House  Conferences  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  offer  an  ob- 
vious opportunity  to  tie  library  extension 
into  a state-wide  movement.  New  Jer- 
sey has  already  led  the  way,  using  the 
national  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reading  (headed  by  Secretary 
Milam,  on  which  I served),  adapting 
them  to  the  state  situation,  and  making 
the  result  a part  of  the  general  state 
follow-up  program.  The  national  recom- 
mendations have  been  printed  by  the  A. 
L.  A.  Section  for  Library  Work  with 
Children. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  I have 
not  referred  to  intensive  campaigning  in 
individual  counties.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  we  are  apt  to  undertake  that  too 
soon,  before  an  adequate  foundation  of 
state-wide  public  opinion  has  been  laid. 

The  job  of  library  extension  is  indeed 
a large  one.  But  we  know  that  it  can  be 
done.  The  progress  already  made  in  two 
states  as  unlike  as  California  and  New 
Jersey,  demonstrates  the  value  of  or- 
ganized. continuous  work  toward  a defi- 
nite objective.  Great  Britain,  which  be- 


gan much  later  than  the  United  States, 
now  has  practically  universal  county  li- 
brary service.  Czechoslovakia  has  made 
public  libraries,  as  well  as  public  schools, 
compulsory. 

I visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1030 
(to  attend  the  Women’s  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
ference and  talk  libraries  there)  and 
found  all  that  I had  read  of  the  county 
libraries  there  was  true.  Four  county  li- 
braries gave  high  quality  library  service 
to  every  nook  and  corner  of  those  islands 
and  to  children  of  every  race  and  com- 
plexion. Governor  Judd  gave  me  this 
statement  to  take  back  to  the  Mainland  : 

‘‘Popular  education  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  is  greatly  furthered 
by  universal  public  library  service. 
Four  county  libraries,  supported  by 
territorial  appropriations,  make 
books  available  to  children  and 
adults  in  even  the  most  remote  is- 
land, supplement  the  work  of  the 
schools,  and  provide  a means  for 
continuing  education  when  school 
days  are  over.  Hawaii  is  justly 
proud  of  its  county  libraries.” 

Let  us  not  be  faint  hearted  or  apolo- 
getic. The  library  extension  program 
should  challenge  the  best  citizenship. 
But  let  us  put  it  big.  let  us  dramatize 
it.  Sometimes  laymen  even  put  us  to 
shame  with  their  enthusiasm  and  vision. 
The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  meeting  at  Hot  Springs  last 
May,  passed  this  resolution  : 

“We  recognize  the  right  of  chil- 
dren and  parents  alike  to  books  and 
library  service  and  reaffirm  our  en- 
dorsement of  the  county  library  for 
rural  districts.” 

The  school  men  too  are  on  record,  for 
the  N.  E.  A.  at  Columbus  in  July,  1930, 
resolved  : 

“The  N.  E.  A.  believes  that  free 
public  library  service  should  be  as 
general  as  free  school  service  and 
urges  adequate  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  extension  of  li- 
brary opportunities.” 
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The  Reading  Committee  of  the  White 
House  Conference  concluded  its  report 
with  this  : 

“The  committee  repeats  that  the 
problem  of  promoting  good  reading 
matter  among  American  children  is, 
above  everything  else,  a problem  of 
making  good  reading  matter  acces- 
sible.” 

If  libraries  play  as  constructive  a part 
in  time  of  depression  as  they  did  in  war 
times,  surely  the  library  movement  will 
go  fast  when  the  depression  is  over. 

Cooperating  Agencies’  Publications 
on  Library  Extension 

(These  publications  may  be  secured 
from  the  organizations  by  which 
they  are  printed) 

General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
Books  for  everybody;  by  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Sheehan,  Chairman  of  Library  Exten- 
sion. 1931.  Leaflet. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. Children’s  reading  ; by  S.  B.  As- 
kew, Associate  Chairman  of  Reading. 
8th  ed.  August,  1930.  Leaflet. 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. Library  service  for  everybody ; 
by  J.  W.  Merrill,  Chairman,  Library 
Extension.  1931.  Leaflet. 

Rotary  International.  The  public  li- 
brary ; a fundamental  need.  May, 
1931.  Broadside.  (Rotary  Interna- 
tional also  includes  the  library  in  its 
pamphlet  “A  guide  to  community  serv- 
ice.” The  county  library  will  be  em- 
phasized in  a forthcoming  pamphlet  on 
The  Rural  Boy). 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Far- 
mer’s Bulletin,  No.  1559.  April,  1928. 
Rural  libraries ; by  W.  C.  Nason. 

U.  S.  Oflice  of  Education.  Bulletin, 
1930,  No.  20.  County  library  service 
to  rural  schools  ; by  E.  A.  Lathrop. 

U.  S.  Oflice  of  Education.  Pamphlet 
No.  11,  June,  1930.  School  and  coun- 
ty library  cooperation  ; by  E.  A.  Lath- 
rop. 

White  House,  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection.  Books  in  the 
child’s  bill  of  rights ; recommendations 


of  the  Committee  on  Reading.  A.  L. 
A.  1931.  Leaflet. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  (Chicago)  Small 
City,  Town  and  County  Department. 
Service  Bulletin,  v.  7,  nos.  4,  5,  and 
6.  July  — August  — September, 
1930.  Serve  people  at  point  of  great- 
est need.  Mimeographed. 

A FEW  TYPICAL  STATE 
BULLETINS 

Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Bozeman.  Bulletin  No.  219. 
January,  1929.  County  library  move- 
ment in  Montana ; by  J.  W.  Barger. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  Bul- 
letin No.  18S.  November,  1929.  Li- 
brary of  the  open  road ; by  R.  A.  Fel- 
ton and  Marjorie  Beal. 

North  Carolina  Citizens’  Library  Move- 
ment. Handbook.  North  Carolina 
Library  Association,  1928.  Pamphlet. 

South  Carolina  Teachers’  Association. 
Wanted — Readers  in  South  Carolina  ; 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Reading. 
Patterson  Wardlaw,  chairman.  A.  L. 
A.,  May,  1931.  Leaflet. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Brookings.  Bulletin  233. 
June,  1928.  Equalizing  Library  op- 
portunities in  South  Dakota ; by  W. 
F.  Kumlien. 

State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women.  Three-minute  club  talk  on 
the  county  library ; “Plant  books” ; 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Library 
Extension.  Leaflet. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Madison.  Re- 
search Bulletin  66,  December,  1925. 
Service  Institutions  for  town  and 
country;  by  J.  H.  Kolb.  (Discusses 
the  high  school,  the  library  and  the 
hospital) . 


REPORT  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 
LIBRARIES  ROUND  TABLE 
PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION,  1931 

The  first  hospital  libraries  round  table 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Octo- 
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ber  21,  1931,  in  the  library  of  the  Tu- 
berculosis League  of  Pittsburgh,  2851 
Bedford  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Miss 
Adeline  M.  Macrum,  librarian  of  the 
League,  was  chairman.  There  were 
present  forty  librarians  and  friends  of 
hospital  libraries,  representing  twenty- 
five  hospitals  and  libraries.  Out  of  town 
delegates  were : Miss  Sylvia  Freedman 

and  Miss  Louisa  Grayson,  Washington, 
Pa.  Hospital ; Mrs.  L.  Mabel  Grant, 
Guthrie  Clinic,  Sayre,  Pa. ; Miss  Vir- 
ginia Thompson,  Misericordia  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Mr.  C.  W.  Summer, 
Youngstown  Public  Library,  member  of 
the  Hospital  Library  Committee,  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  ; Miss  Lillian  I. 
Wombolt,  and  Mrs.  Valerie  Dobson,  Vet- 
erans Bureau  Hospital,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  hospitals  represented  were: 
Allegheny  General  (1),  Children’s  Hos- 
pital (1),  Homeopathic  (1),  Magee  Ma- 
ternity (1).  Mercy  (1),  Montefiore  fl), 
Passavant  (2),  Presbyterian  (1),  Pitts- 
burgh Hospital  (1),  St.  Francis  (4),  St. 
Johns  (1),  South  Side  Hospital  (1), 
Tuberculosis  League  Hospital  (7), 
Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  (3). 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Sage  represented  the  Medi- 
cal Library  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Miss  Mary  Lynch  that  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh  was  repre- 
sented by : Miss  Marcella  A.  Strain, 

South  Side  Branch ; Miss  Enid  Boli, 
Wylie  Avenue  Branch ; Miss  Eleanor 
McCann,  Knoxville  Branch;  and  Miss 
Bella  Goldstein,  all  doing  hospital  li- 
brary extension  work. 

After  welcoming  the  delegates,  the 
chairman  gave  a few  reasons  for  call- 
ing the  meeting,  and  explained  the  bene- 
fits of  discussing  the  common  problems 
of  both  medical  and  patients’  libraries. 

The  first  speaker,  Dr.  C.  Howard 
Marcy.  medical  director  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis League  of  Pittsburgh  and  Librarian 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  spoke  on 
The  Value  of  the  Hospitals  Staff  Li- 
brary. This  was  followed  by  a talk  by 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Sage,  Medical  Librarian, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Helping 


Medical  Students  Use  the  Library.  Mrs. 
Sage  also  touched  upon  the  preparation 
of  bibliographies  for  the  doctors  on  the 
University  staff,  and  upon  the  chair- 
man’s suggestion,  spoke  briefly  on  the 
classification  of  her  books.  The  chair- 
man then  called  upon  Mrs.  L.  Mabel 
Grant,  Guthrie  Clinic,  Sayre  Pa.,  to> 
tell  of  classifying  and  administering  the 
new  clinic  library.  Miss  Lillian  Beiter, 
Mercy  Hospital  Staff  Library,  spoke  of 
methods  used  there. 

The  chairman  touched  briefly  upon 
the  four  main  classifications  used  in 
medical  libraries  and  said  she  had  copies 
of  three  of  them,  if  anyone  cared  to 
examine  them  at  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  chairman  also  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  Hospital  Library  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  of  the  publications  of  the  Medical 
Library  Association,  copies  of  which 
were  on  display. 

The  matter  of  visits  on  Thursday 
morning,  too,  arose.  The  Academy  of 
Medicine,  West  Penn  Hospital,  Mercy 
Hospital,  and  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  all 
extended  invitations  for  visitors  who 
cared  to  see  their  libraries.  Announce- 
ment of  Thursday  night’s  banquet  was 
made  by  the  chairman,  who  called  for 
reservations. 

The  main  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
then  introduced,  Mr.  C.  W.  Summer,  the 
originator  of  the  hospital  library  move- 
ment in  America,  who  told  of  the  work 
of  public  libraries  in  the  hospital  field. 
Mr.  Summer  also  spoke  of  the  value  of 
affiliation  with  the  state  library  asso- 
ciation ; when  he  had  finished,  Miss 
Macrum  agreed  with  Mr.  Summer  on 
the  benefits  of  such  affiliation,  and  called 
for  a motion.  Mrs.  L.  Mabel  Grant, 
Sayre,  Pa.  moved  that  Miss  Macrum  ask 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association  to  continue 
the  Hospital  Libraries  Round  Table  as 
a permanent  feature  of  the  Association’s 
program.  Mrs.  Valerie  Dobson,  Vet- 
erans’ Hospital,  Aspinwall,  seconded  the’ 
motion. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening,  Miss 
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Marcella  M.  Strain,  South  Side  Branch, 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  extension  work 
being  clone  by  her  library. 

Although  many  points  might  still  have 
been  brought  up  for  discussion,  the  hour 
had  grown  so  late  that  the  chairman 
brought  the  formal  program  to  a close, 
so  that  the  delegates  might  enjoy  the 
refreshments  which  the  Tuberculosis 
League  had  provided  for  its  guests. 
While  these  were  being  served  delegates 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  informally 
and  make  many  contacts  and  acquaint- 
ances which  it  is  hoped  will  be  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  them  in  the 
future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Adeline  M.  Macrum  (Signed) 
Chairman,  Hospital  Libraries  Round 
Table  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 

REMEDIAL  READING  AMONG 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  French,  Instructor  in 

Elementary  Education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

For  many  years  college  teachers  and 
professors  have  been  keenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  certain  students  do  not 
read  their  text-books  efficiently.  Studies 
were  made  to  determine  scientifically 
this  supposition  of  college  teachers.  In- 
formation gained  from  these  studies  cor- 
roborated the  fact  that  students  do  not 
read  text-books  efficiently.  No  definite 
work  was  done  to  alleviate  the  situation 
until  approximately  eight  years  ago. 
Probably  the  most  outstanding  pioneer 
work  was  that  of  Dr.  Luella  C.  Pressey 
of  Ohio  State  University.  Similar  work 
was  done  at  the  Universities  of  Buffalo, 
Iowa  and  Michigan. 

Five  years  ago  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  during  freshman  week,  which 
is  an  orientation  week,  'reading  tests, 
were  given  to  all  entering  freshmen.  It 
was  a matter  of  almost  tragic  surprise 
to  discover  that  one-fifth  of  these  fresh- 
men fell  below  the  sixth  grade  standard 
in  reading  ability.  In  an  effort  to  lessen 
freshmen  mortality  a list  of  students 
who  fell  below  seventh  grade  standard 


in  reading  ability  was  made.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  eight  weeks  a list  of 
the  freshmen  who  had  failed  in  content 
subjects  was  compared  with  a list  of 
those  who  had  fallen  below  the  seventh 
grade  standard  in  reading  ability.  It 
was  found  the  list  was  almost  identical. 
That  the  students  who  were  not  able  to 
read  up  to  seventh  grade  on  easy  factual 
material  were  the  same  ones  who  had 
failed  in  such  subjects  as  history,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  in  fact,  all  con- 
tent subjects. 

As  a remedial  measure,  the  students 
whose  names  appeared  on  both  lists  were 
called  together  for  a conference.  It  was 
explained  to  them  that  they  had  failed 
to  reach  seventh  grade  standard  in  read- 
ing ability,  and  that  they  had  also  failed 
in  subjects  which  necessitated  reading. 
The  matter  of  teaching  them  to  read 
was  discussed  with  them.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  approval  of  such  a 
plan.  For  a period  of  approximately 
ten  weeks  they  were  taught  to  read,  and 
the  teaching  was  certainly  necessary. 
There  were  students  who  read  so  slowly 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  cover 
assignments.  On  the  face  of  it,  being 
a slow  reader  does  not  seem  so  tragic, 
but  when  a student  is  assigned  five 
articles  to  read,  is  able  to  read  only 
four,  receives  a test  upon  the  fifth  and 
goes  down,  it  becomes  a serious  matter. 
There  were  students  in  these  groups  who 
did  not  comprehend  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  an  easy  magazine  article  on 
editorial  level.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  were  unable  to  understand  econom- 
ics and  political  science  text-books. 
The  question  of  course  arises  in  our 
minds,  “why  can't  these  people  read?’’ 
Surely  they  were  exposed  to  reading 
throughout  the  entire  twelve  grades. 
They  were  taught  to  read  in  the  primary 
grades,  at  least  criterion  for  promotion 
from  primary  grade  to  the  intermediate 
grade,  is  ability  to  read.  Read  what? 
Easy  fanciful  material  of  a purely  nar- 
rative type  or  character.  If  any  formal 
teaching  of  reading  was  continued  in 
the  intermediate  grades,  it  was  upon 
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narrative  material.  Very  little,  if  any, 
reading  of  text-book  material  is  done  in 
the  intermediate  school.  Generally 
speaking,  no  reading  teaching  is  con- 
tinued into  the  junior  or  senior  high 
school.  Therefore,  many  students  enter 
the  university  having  had  no  teaching 
of  reading  of  factual  material  through- 
out their  school  life.  Many  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  to  read  by  purely  word 
method,  thus  making  reading  decidedly 
slow.  In  the  primary  grades  children 
are  made  mechanically  perfect  in  word 
pronounciation.  Teachers  in  the  inter- 
mediate school  are  deceived  by  children's 
ability  to  glibly  pronounce  words  of 
whose  meaning  they  are  entirely  inno- 
cent. Because  of  this  deception  little 
or  no  vocabulary  training  is  given. 
Therefore,  students  enter  the  university 
as  slow  readers  without  the  ability  to 
comprehend  factual  material  and  with 
meager  vocabularies. 

After  one  year  of  this  work  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  a course  in  adult  read- 
ing was  added  to  the  regular  curriculm 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  and  I assure  you 
that  this  work  was  necessary.  Lessons 
were  given  in  teaching  rate  and  compre- 
hension of  factual  material,  beginning 
at  the  junior  high  school  level  and  in- 
creasing in  difficulty  to  that  of  college 
text-books.  Working  organization  of 
material  read  was  begun  as  soon  as  the 
student  had  developed  the  ability  to  ans- 
wer questions  on  material  read.  This 
was  a difficult  task.  Not  one  student 
has  ever  entered  the  classes  who  had  a 
clear  conception  of  comparative  values 
of  sentences.  For  instance,  the  class 
was  assigned  an  easy  magazine  article 
relative  to  the  death  of  a negro  singer 
and  was  directed  to  read  the  article  and 
underline  the  three  most  important 
statements.  These  statements  were  that 
this  negro  singer  had  left  a worth  while 
contribution  to  negro  spiritual  music; 
she  had  left  a sum  of  money  to  build  a 
negro  school ; and  through  her  life  the 
morale  of  some  of  her  race  had  been 
raised.  Not  one  student  in  a group  of 


seventy-five  underlined  one  of  the  im- 
portant statements,  but  they  all  under- 
lined the  following : Jack  Dempsey  sent 
her  flowers ; she  was  buried  in  an  elabo- 
rate casket ; she  wore  a crucifix  and 
white  satin  slippers. 

Truly,  students  who  could  not  find  the 
important  statement  in  a magazine  art- 
icle will  have  difficulty  in  determining 
the  author’s  meaning  in  an  article 
of  economics.  Two  one-hour  periods 
a week  were  devoted  to  teaching  stu- 
dents in  the  class  room.  The  group 
were  about  fifty  in  size.  Three  days  a 
week  were  spent  in  the  office  working 
with  individual  reading  problems  of  the 
students.  No  student  came  to  the  office 
under  compulsion,  but  at  all  times  the 
office  was  full.  The  writer  has  worked 
many  hours  overtime  helping  boys  read 
for  tests.  After  the  first  year  the 
students  came  from  all  classes,  as  many 
upperclassmen  voiced  a desire  to  enter 
the  class.  Students  came  from  all 
schools — Business  Administration,  Col- 
lege and  School  of  Education.  Each 
school  was  allowed  to  send  a certain 
number  of  students,  based  on  the  enroll- 
ment in  each  school.  The  Personnel 
Officer  selected  students  from  the  pro- 
bation list  whom  he  felt  would  be  worth 
saving.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
class  enrollment  were  boys.  Standard 
tests  in  reading  were  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  and  those  students 
who  seemingly  were  up  to  the  college 
level  were  excused.  Of  the  700  students 
in  four  years,  not  one  student  has  ever 
voluntarily  left  the  class  because  he  was 
considered  up  to  standard.  At  regular 
intervals  tests  were  given,  and  after  a 
person  had  attained  college  standing, 
and  so  desired,  he  was  excused.  The 
students  who  came  were  those  on  pro- 
bation representing  the  lowest  fourth  of 
the  classes.  Approximately  three-fourths 
of  all  students  sent  raised  their  grade 
to  a “C”  average,  which  brought  them 
off  probation. 

(Mrs.  Franch  will  send  a chart  show- 
ing the  grains  in  grades  by  these 
students.) 
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DISTRICT  MEETINGS  FOR  1932 


This  schedule  of  district  library  meetings  is  printed  so  that  librarians  may  know  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible  when  and  where  those  nearest  to  them  will  be  held. 


Anyone  is  welcome 

to  attend  these  meetings  whether 

in  her  own  district  or  not. 

It  does  us  all  good  to 

talk  over  jiroblems  with  those  “who  speak  our  language.” 

District 

Place 

Date 

Allegheny 

Indiana 

May  4 

Bucks  County 

Ambler 

April  19 

Bucks  County 

Fallsington 

October  25 

Con  emaugh- Juniata 

Bedford 

May  20 

Erie-McKean 

Titusville 

May  10 

Four  County 

Ambridge 

May  6 

Four  County 

* 

Harrisburg 

Gettysburg  College 

April  7 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

May  27 

Lehigh  Valley 

Wyomissing 

May  25 

Philadelphia 

Drexel  Institute 

February  17 

Philadelphia 

Lansdowne 

May  IS 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

November  2 

Pittsburgh 

Connellsville 

May  5 

West  Branch 

Lock  Haven 

May  11 

’‘’Place  of  meeting  will  be  announced  later. 

NEWS  AND 

GOSSIP  some  of  the 

new  books  as  part  of  the 

Bangor 

program. 

The  Public  Library 

is  facing  a serious  This  is  the 

list  of  books  she  chose : 

problem  in  that  the 

library  drive  this 

year  for  funds  netted  only  about  half  Black  Daniel- 

— Honore  Willsie  Morrow 

of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  All  our  libraries  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  carry  on  because  of 
the  financial  situation,  and  yet  the  li- 
braries are  doing  a greater  work  than 
ever  just  because  of  the  business  de- 
pression. 

Glenside 

Two  district  meetings  were  held  this 
fall,  both  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  District  met 
in  the  Glenside  Library,  one  of  the 
newest  libraries  of  the  State,  in  its  new 
quarters  in  the  Keswick  Building  into 
which  it  has  recently  moved.  Mrs. 
William  P.  Nash,  who  is  on  the  Book 
Committee  of  the  Ardmore  Public  Li- 
brary, gave  a most  interesting  review  of 


Daniel  Webster’s  courtship  of  his 
second  wife  and  the  events  leading 
up  to  his  reply  to  Hayne,  dramat- 
ically and  vividly  presented. 

Old  Philadelphia 

A set  of  four  romances  picturing 
outstanding  epochs  in  Philadelphia’s 
history. 

Story  of  J ulian — Susan  Ertz 

The  daily  life  of  two  young  people 
and  their  ideas  and  reactions,  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  older 
generation,  skillfully  told,  but  not 
so  good  as  The  Galaxy. 

Two  People — A.  A.  Milne 

A happy  marriage,  told  with  the 
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humor  and  charm  for  which  Milne 
is  famous. 

Wild  Orchid — Sigrid  Undset 

A story  of  a boy  brought  up  with 
liberal  ideas  of  sex  and  religion  and 
his  contacts  with  women  and  the 
church.  This  is  supposed  to  picture 
earthly  love,  a second  volume,  Burn- 
ing Bush,  is  to  picture  heavenly 
love. 

Their  Father's  God — O.  E.  Rolvaag 

In  the  third  generation  the  con- 
flict is  not  one  of  settlement  but 
one  of  feeling.  Peder  Holm  marries 
Susie,  of  a different  racial  culture 
and  religion,  and  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding brings  tragedy. 

The  Border — Dagmar  Doneghy 

A powerful  and  moving  Saga  of 
Missouri  during  the  Civil  War  days. 
A splendid  picture  of  gay  courage. 

S 'parks  Fly  Upward — Oliver  LaFarge 

Against  the  background  of  a 
Central  American  Revolution  La- 
Farge  pictures  Esteban,  an  Indian 
lad.  and  the  conflict  between  his 
heredity  and  education.  LeFarge 
knows  the  Indian  life  and  thought 
and  gives  one  a clear  conception 
of  the  revolutions  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  is  excellent  as  a “follow- 
up” after  Chase’s  Mexico. 

Mexico — Stuart  C h a se 

Deals  with  the  historic  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Mexican  villages. 
Chase  liked  these  people  and  gives 
us  a delightful  presentation  of  them. 

Almond  Tree — Grace  Zaring  Stone 

Story  of  three  sisters  and  their 
life  in  Washington. 

Basque  People — Dorothy  Canfield 

Delightful  stories  told  with 
Dorothy  Canfield’s  skill. 

Sea  Change — Eleanor  Mercein 

A charming  romance  of  the  Bal- 
earic Isles  and  an  excellent  picture 
of  these  picturesque  islands,  the 
people  and  their  customs. 


All  Passion  Spent — Saekville-West 

A delightful  picture  of  an  old  lady 
who  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
wished  “to  live  her  own  life.” 
Written  with  wit  and  understand- 
ing. 

11  hite  Bird  Flying — Bess  Streeter  Aldrich 

A sequel  to  Lantern  in  her  Band. 
Nebraska  of  today. 

Brothers  in  the  West — Robert  Rayuolds 
The  strong  tie  of  brotherly'  love 
and  companionship  holds  these  two 
brothers  in  all  their  Western  trav- 
els. 

So  this  is  Christmas — Temple  Bailey 

A collection  of  short  Christmas 
stories. 

Piloting  Modern  Youth — Drs.  Lena  and 

William  Sadler 
Excellent,  sane,  sensible,  deals 
with  adolescence. 

Epic  of  America — James  Truslow  Adams 
A distinguished  historian  writes 
of  American  traits,  why  we  are 
what  we  are,  the  influence  of  the 
frontier,  the  story  of  the  common 
man  in  a most  interesting  fashion. 

English  Summer — Cornelia  Stratton 
Parker 

Another  delightful  travel  book  by 
Mrs.  Parker.  This  time  she  motors 
through  England  with  her  thirteen 
year-old  daughter. 

All  Ye  People—  Merle  Colby 

The  Western  migration,  a pano- 
rama of  a whole  civilization  vividly 
portrayed. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  at  Work — C.  F.  An- 
drews 

The  man  and  his  work  sympa- 
thetically told. 

Hanover 

The  Public  Library  celebrated  its 

20th  birthday  on  October  4.  Since  its 

beginning  the  town  has  doubled  in  size 
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and  the  library  in  work  done.  The  li- 
brary has  to  its  credit  a record  of 
983,917  books  circulated  with  reference 
work  in  proportion. 

Huntingdon 

A free  library  is  being  organized  in 
Huntingdon  as  a part  of  the  Community 
Home. 

The  library  will  especially  cater  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  and  young 
people  of  the  community  ; although  it  is 
planned  to  have  as  general  a collection 
of  books  as  possible. 

Lancaster 

Miss  Helen  Umble  resigned  from  the 
librarianship  of  the  Lancaster  library  on 
October  1,  and  recently  the  announce- 
ment of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Hubert 
Purdy  Maffet  on  October  17,  1931, 

reached  us.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maffet  are 
making  their  home  in  Harrisburg. 

Miss  Margaret  Critchfield  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Miss 
Umble.  Miss  Critchfield  is  a native 
Pennsylvanian  but  most  of  her  library 
experience  was  gained  in  Connecticut. 

Mansfield 

The  Carnegie  Library  was  reopened 
in  October  after  being  closed  all  sum- 
mer for  lack  of  funds. 

Milford 

A report  from  the  Pike  County  Li- 
brary tells  us  that  since  receiving  their 
allotment  of  state  aid  library  stations 
have  been  established  at  Lackawaxen, 
with  Mrs.  Louise  Courtright  as  libra- 
rian ; Paupack,  with  Mrs.  Lloyd  Gamble 
as  librarian;  and  Dingman's  Ferry,  with 
Mr.  Paul  Snearley  as  librarian.  The 
county  library  is  also  helping  the  Hush- 
kill  Library  which  was  started  some 
time  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  Bushkill.  Mrs.  Edward 
Bartram  is  the  librarian  of  the  library 
which  has  now  become  a branch  of  the 
Pike  County  Library,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Kessler  is  assistant  librarian. 

Paupack  claims  to  have  had  the  first 
library  in  Pike  County,  as  for  many 


years  it  was  a center  for  one  of  the 
state  traveling  library  collections. 

New  Britain 

Fifteen  libraries  were  represented  at 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Bucks  County 
District  in  New  Britain.  Mrs  Jane 
Moon  Snipes,  Fallsington,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Mrs.  Clymer,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Roberts,  Newtown, 
succeeded  Mrs.  Edwin  II.  Burkhart  as 
secretary  for  the  next  two  years.  Mrs. 
Clymer  presided.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  day  was  a book  title  guessing 
(jontest. 

Mrs.  MacLean  of  Point  Pleasant  re- 
viewed The  Education  of  a Princess , 
supplementing  it  with  personal  experi- 
ences of  a recent  visit  to  Russia.  Mrs. 
Coler,  Warrington,  entertainingly  re- 
viewed Willa  Cather's  Shadow  on  the 
Rock. 

Northumberland 

Mr.  R.  F.  Scott  has  presented  to  the 
Priestly-Forsytli  Library  two  large  cases 
of  mounted  birds  containing  125  species 
of  birds  caught  near  Northumberland, 
some  of  which  are  rarely  seen. 

The  gift  is  a valuable  addition  to  the 
objects  of  interest  in  the  library. 

Philadelphia — University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Library 

Dr.  Asa  Don  Dickinson  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the 
new  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  on  December  1,  1931. 

In  the  Public  Ledger  of  November  15 
there  was  a picture  of  the  proposed 
new  library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania which  will  be  erected  “when 
funds  eventually  become  available"  on 
the  present  site  of  the  University  Li- 
brary. 

The  Furness  Library  housing  an  in- 
comparable collection  of  Shakespeariana 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr.  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  was  dedicated  in 
December.  It  is  a Gothic  addition  to 
the  library  building  and  later  will  be  a 
part  of  the  new  building. 
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So  far  the  fund  of  .$2,000,000  needed 
to  build  the  new  building  is  only  a 
dream,  but  one  which  we  hope  may  be 
realized  soon  as  the  present  structure 
is  hopelessly  inadequate. 

Scranton 

Scranton  Public  Library  up  to  Octo- 
ber 1 circulated  229,139  books,  or  a 30 
per  cent  increase  amounting  to  60,966 
hooks. 

State  College — College  Library 

Mr.  Willard  P.  Lewis  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  College  Li- 
brary of  State  College  to  succeed  Miss 
Sabra  Vought.  He  goes  to  “State” 
from  the  Wesleyan  University  Library 
of  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Upper  Darby 

The  Upper  Darby  Public  Library  has 
increased  its  hours  of  service.  Begin- 
ning November  2 its  doors  are  open 
from  12  M.  to  9 P.  M. 

The  library  recently  appealed  through 
the  paper  for  people  who  lived  in  Upper 
Darby  and  who  had  experience  in  li- 
brary work  to  register  with  it,  so  that 
the  library  might  avail  itself  of  the  serv- 
ices of  trained  help  when  needed.  The 
work  of  the  library  is  growing  so  rapid- 
ly that  more  help  will  be  needed  in  the 
future. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Two  librarians  were  added  to  the 
Osterhout  Library  staff  during  the  fall 
of  1931.  Miss  Sara  Innis  Fenwick 
and  Miss  Casindania  P.  Eaton.  Miss 
Fenwick  is  in  the  main  children’s  room 
and  Miss  Eaton  is  engaged  as  readers’ 
adviser  in  the  reference  department  of 
the  central  library. 

Wilmerding 

An  editorial  from  “The  News”  of  Wil- 
merding, October  29,  1931,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Although  the  splendid  resources  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library  are 
open  to  Wilmerding  people  at  the  small 
charge  of  one  dollar  a year,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly an  effort,  and  in  many  instances 


an  impossibility,  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
city  for  books.  Until  several  years  ago 
a small  library  was  housed  in  the  Chris- 
tian Association  building,  and  worth- 
while periodicals  are  now  at  hand  in 
the  reading  room  there. 

Although  we  realize  that  local  citi- 
zens are  offered  through  the  Christian 
Association  advantages,  in  the  form  of 
varied  recreations  and  study  courses, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  in 
many  towns  of  this  size,  nevertheless, 
the  lack  of  a library  is  distinctly  felt 
by  those  whose  tastes  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  News  understands  that  an  effort 
may  be  made  in  the  near  future  to 
secure  a library  for  Wilmerding.  Such 
an  effort  should  receive  universal  sup- 
port. There  can  never  he  too  many 
good  books  available  and  any  effort  to 
make  them  more  plentiful  and  easier  of 
access  to  all,  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  any  community.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

New  IAbrarg  Buildings  1931 

Catasauqua 

A church  building  has  been  remodeled 
for  a permanent  home  for  the  library. 

Royersford — Public  Library 

Rooms  in  the  new  school  building. 

Tidioute — Public  Library 

New  brick  and  stone  building. 

Wyomissing 

New  brick  colonial  library  building. 
Gifts  1931 

Bethlehem — Public  Library 

Bequest  of  $20,000  from  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine K.  Cleaver. 

Bloomsburg — Public  Library 

Books,  photographs,  lithographs,  prints 
and  medals  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Bloomfield. 

Ellwood  City 

A collection  of  Indian  curios  from 
Mr.  Jonathan  Evans. 
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Gettysburg — College  Library 

Gift  of  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Sophia 
E.  Zimmerman. 

Meadville — Public  Library 

Gift  of  $1,000  from  the  estate  of 
Belinda  Minnium.  $1,000  from  Mrs. 
Arthur  L.  Bates. 


Pottstown — Hill  School  Library 

$10,000  for  a science  library. 

Williamsport 

Additions  to  the  Cummin  collection 
of  rare  and  notable  presses. 
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